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THE COMPOSER OF 
THE BATTLE HYMN 
OF THE REPUBLIC 



IITH THE PASSING 
of Thomas Brigham 
Bishop, composer of the 
usic of the "Battle 
Hymn of the RepubHc," the last 
of America's glorious coterie of 
minstrels joined the shades of the 
immortals. 

His songs are known by scores 
of millions of people in the United 
States. In fact, there is scarcely 
an English-speaking person any- 
where who does not know at least 
one of his songs. 

Now American minstrelsy, which 
gave to the United States a great 
many of its national and folk 
songs, is dead, and in its place we 
have a school of authors who 
write music of the Ethiopian or 
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Asiatic type — Oriental seeming too 
high-sounding a name for it. 

The good old songs remain with 
us, and always will, but we are not 
adding to them, not by so much as 
one in a decade. 

In the last quarter of a century 
we have had a number of songs 
worthy of immortality, but nearly 
all of them have been squeezed 
into oblivion by the senseless 
effusions of the new school of 
writers. 

We get few songs of homely 
charm or endearing sentiment 
nowadays. The words of most 
modern compositions are an insult 
to the intelligence. They cannot 
stand alone — to be read by them- 
selves. Many of them, when they 
are not silly, are offensive. "Any 
kind of words will do so long as 
the music catches on," is the motto 
of the present-day composer. 

Now we have no great musical 
combination like Edward Harrigan, 
Tony Hart and Dave Braham to 
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write the kind of songs the world 
likes to sing and remember. 

One thing is true about our mod- 
ern popular songs — they are not 
American in either words or music. 
In fact these ragtime abominations 
do not reflect any nationality. 
Some of them sound clever at first, 
but they soon grate upon the ear 
and are finally put aside — to make 
room for others of their kind. 

Over twenty years ago I started 
a magazine, "The Song -Writer," 
in the heart of the New York 
theatrical district of that period, 
29th Street and Broadway, with 
the hop)e of improving the songs of 
the day, but after two years of 
enjoyable and not entirely fruit- 
less effort, I gave it up as a hope- 
less task. During those two years 
I met nearly everybody worth 
knowing in the realm of song, and 
I can look back upon the time with 
many pleasant memories. 

"The Song- Writer" appeared 
just about the time that American 
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minstrelsy was dying out. Many 
of the old-timers were still laying 
their offerings before the shrine of 
inspiration, but their clean songs 
of love and sentiment were being 
crowded out by the jerky jumble 
which still jjersists with us, and 
which lacks sincerity, depth, and 
sympathetic expression. 

Through my little magazine I 
met Thomas Brigham Bishop, per- 
haps the greatest of all American 
song-writers, unless we except 
Stephen C. Foster, who was his 
intimate friend. Bishop had seen 
some of my verses and wanted per- 
mission to set them to music and 
so he hunted me up to obtain it. 
I was only too willing to have my 
name coupled with his on a musical 
composition. 

Some months later, while I was 
editing my new magazine, "Music, 
Song and Story," he sp)ent a day 
with me in my office at 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and among 
other things told me how he came 
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to write the song, "Glory, Glory, 
Hallelujah," the music of which is 
now immortalized in Julia Ward 
Howe's "Battle Hymn of the 
Republic." 

The story is a very interesting 
one, giving as it does the true 
origin and progress of this song 
which so wonderfully combines the 
martial and religious in music and 
has so intimately become part of 
America's national history. 

"The melody, as far as I can find 
out, was original with me," said 
Mr. Bishop, "and the line which 
suggested it was spoken to meup>on 
my return from St. Louis in '58 by 
a brother-in-law of mine, a Mr. 
Johnson, who had experienced 
religion. He took me to task for 
the general character of my writ- 
ings, remarking that my songs were 
all written for the devil. Then he 
exclaimed : 

***/ am bound to be a soldier in 
the army of the Lord; glory, glory ^ 

hallelujah ! ' 
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"Without stopping to think, I 
sang this Hne to a melody which 
seemed to escape from my mouth, 
and the chorus followed. In little 
or no time the song was written. 
It was done really as a joke upon 
my brother-in-law and was written 
in the presence of a friend who was 
always teasing my brother-in-law 
about his religious fervor. This 
was its real origin. 

"The song, or hymn, was sung 
by Mr. Johnson a few evenings 
afterward at a revival meeting. 
Everybody took to it at once and 
as there was not much to it to 
learn — everybody soon knew it. 

**I sang it on several occasions, 
adapting it to circumstances and 
conditions, and when at Martins- 
burg, Va., after John Brown's 
execution at Harp)er*s Ferry, I 
wrote the original lines of 'John 
Brown's Body Lies a-Mould'ring 
in the Grave,! I also wrote a line 
for 'Ellsworth's Body,' and with 
the exception of the 'JeflF Davis' 
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verse, which I disown, all origin- 
ated with me. 

"The song was published in 1 861 
by John Church of Cincinnati, O. 
I thought little of the song, or I 
would have published it long 
before. I believed it would never 
amount to anything, but its suc- 
cess was magical. 

"Then Julia Ward Howe took 
the music and used it for her 
grand poem, *The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,' and now who 
doesn't know the melody P " 

When I asked Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe of Boston to tell how she 
came to write the verses which 
brough her immortal fame and 
made Bishop's music eternally 
popular, she replied: 

* * I wrote the verses during the sec- 
ond year of the war, while I was in 
Washington with my husband and 
my pastor, the Rev. James Free- 
man Clark. I had wished so many 
times that I could do something 
for my country, but the way 
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seemed closed. My husband was 
ill and too old to go; my son was 
only a boy. My children were so 
young that I could not leave my 
home for long myself. 

"While we were in Washington 
there was to be a great review of 
the troops across the river. We 
drove out to see it. While this 
review was in progress there was 
a dash made against some of our 
troops by the enemy. It was re- 
pulsed, but the further progress of 
the display was abandoned and 
the troops came thronging back to 
Washington and we with them. 

"The progress of our carriage 
was slow, the roads being crowded 
with the soldiers. To encourage 
the men we began singing various 
songs and hymns, and they would 
join in the chorus. After we had 
sung 'John Brown's Body,' Dr. 
Clark turned and asked me why 
I did not write some new words for 
that music. I said that I had tried 
several times, but never could 
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seem to write any good enough 
to suit me. 

•The next morning, just about 
four o'clock, I woke suddenly. I 
fell to thinking of the excitement of 
the previous day. The melody of 
•John Brown's Body' kept running 
through my mind and I could not 
banish the catchy strains. The 
song fairly tugged at me. Then, as 
I lay there in bed the words of the 
hymn began to form themsleves 
in my mind and fit themselves to 
the music. I got up, and by the 
faint light of the early morning 
scrawled them on a piece of paper, 
and then went back to bed and 
fell sound asleep again. 

"That is the way the hymn was 
written. I tell the story so that 
anyone who reads it may see that if 
we really want to do a thing which 
is right for us to do, God will open 
the way, though not perhaps the one 
we looked for. I could not help my 
country as I wanted to, but He 
gave it to me to write this hymn." 
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While in Charleston, S. C, in 
1859, Thane Miller, of Cincinnati, 
heard the melody in a Colored 
Presbyterian Church, and soon 
after introduced it at a convention 
of the Young Men's Christian 
Association in Albany with the 
words beginning "Say, brothers, 
will you meet us?" It was a 
great success, and thus again the 
song became a hymn. 

T. Brigham Bishop was the last 
of the great minstrel song writers, 
"the last rose of summer, left 
blooming alone." The comrades 
of his youth — Dan Emmett, the 
author of * 'Dixie;" Stephen Foster, 
who gave us "The Suwanee River;" 
Nelson Kneass, composer of the 
music of the immortal "Ben Bolt;" 
E. P. Christy, the originator of 
minstrelsy, and P. S. Gilmore, the 
great leader— all died before him, 
but the gifted man who helped to 
make them all famous was still 
vigorous and healthy when 1 met 
him first, in 1897, and he carried 
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his 69 years then as Hghtly as he 
carried his knapsack in the Civil 
War in 1861. 

Bishop was tall and military in 
appearance. Although his hair 
was gray, his face was unwithered, 
and his heart young and hopeful. 
He was entirely free from envy, 
was affable, hearty and happy-go- 
lucky. He had grown rich, but 
wealth had not destroyed his love 
for the old days when he was a 
wandering minstrel. 

This popular maker of songs had 
a varied career. He began life as 
a music teacher and was then min- 
strel, soldier, cornetist in Gilmore's 
band, publisher, and lastly, banker. 

He was always an enthusiastic 
lover of music. He once gave his 
last money to have an organ- 
grinder play over and over again 
his favorite song, ** Annie Laurie." 
1 1 happened in this way : 

Early in the 'fifties when Chicago 
was a small town, Bishop went 
there to teach the guitar and man- 
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dolin. He tried hard, but couldn't 
get a pupil. His money was going 
out and none was coming in. He 
was in despair and down to his last 
coin, a fifty-cent piece. 

While brooding over his lack of 
luck an organ-grinder appeared 
beneath the window of his studio 
and began to play the sweet strains 
of "Annie Laurie." The music 
teacher's heart forgot its sorrow. 
He leaned far out of his window, 
and asked the organ grinder if he 
would encore that tune for an hour 
for fifty cents. The man said he 
would. Bishop threw him the 
money — all he had. 

The organ-grinder played the 
song over a dozen times and then 
the neighbors began to complain. 
Bishop protested. He told the 
objectors that he had engaged the 
man to play for an hour, and an 
hour he would have to play. 

The indignant neighbors grew so 
strong and numerous that Bishop 
consented to dismiss the organ- 
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grinder if the crowd which had 
gathered would each drop some- 
thing into the ''musician's" hat. 

All were so eager to get rid of 
him that they were very generous 
in their oflFerings, and as a result 
the astonished man found over 
twenty dollars in his hat. 

He went away delighted. But 
Bishop's last penny was gone with 
him. He had scarcely time to 
worry over it when a newspaper 
man who had witnessed the aflFair, 
congratulated him, saying he had 
provided him with a sensation. 
The pair took a walk to talk the 
article over, and stepped into a 
saloon to complete it. 

There in a corner sat a violinist, 
Dan Emmett — the author of 
"Dixie" — and a pianist. Nelson 
Kneass — the composer of "Ben 
Bolt." 

Imagine this trio of our greatest 
song- writers together under such 
circumstances of extreme pov- 
erty ! 
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Between them all a good news- 
paper story was concocted. The 
article appeared on the following 
day and it proved a boom for the 
man who went broke on ''Annie 
Laurie." In less than a week 
Bishop had to decline to take any 
more pupils. The story had over- 
crowded his studio. 

Bishop wrote a great variety of 
songs, he and Stephen Foster 
giving us the bulk of the ballads 
which never lose their popularity. 
He could be comic, sentimental, 
patriotic, heroic. Like Shakes- 
p)eare, he wrote for **all time." 

The stories of the origin of some 
of Bishop's songs will bear retell- 
ing here. 

**Shoo, Fly," one of his greatest 
hits was written during the war. 
He was assigned to command a 
company of colored soldiers, and 
did not altogether relish his posi- 
tion His fellow officers ridiculed 
him and he felt almost disgraced. 
But he soon changed their good- 
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natured sneers to smiles of satis- 
fied approval. 

One day he heard a colored 
soldier ask a partner how he felt. 
The latter said, 

**rse feelin* like a mo'ning star." 

The other remarked: 

**Well, I feel like a frog that's 
lost its ma." 

A colored listener overheard the 
remarks and said somewhat dis- 
gustedly : 

**Ah, shoo, fly ; don't bother me." 

Bishop caught at the exclama- 
tion as if it were an inspiration. 
Then he wrote the song about the 
members of the despised Company 
G. He taught it to his soldiers, 
and it went like wildfire. In a 
short while his despised command 
was the most popular in the regi- 
ment, and every night the soldiers 
would crowd around his tent to 
**hear his darkies sing." 

His audience grew so large that 
one night when an extra minstrel 
entertainment was given 50,000 
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soldiers (the army of the Cumber- 
land) joined in the chorus. 

The song was widely pirated and 
Bishop profited very little from its 
huge sale. 

Another song, **Sweet Evelina," 
which was simply a tuneful love 
ditty, became an army favorite 
during the war, and it was the only 
tune that the Confederate Cavalry 
leader. Colonel'* Jeb" Stuart, would 
ever permit to be played in his pres- 
ence. He had two troopers who 
were minstrels before the breaking 
out of the war. They were expert 
banjoists, and furnished the unique 
spectacle of two minstrels on horse- 
back at the head of a marching 
column, singing and twanging 
their instruments to the tune of 
* 'Sweet Evelina, dear Evelina, my 
love for thee shall never die." 
Bishop sold the song for $5. It 
made $50,000. 

Bishop found the poem of "Kitty 
Wells" in an old newspaper. It 
was written by Charles Slade. 
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Bishop set the poem to music, and 
sang it throughout the country. 
He then learned that it was pub- 
Hshed with another melody, and 
he ceased using his version. Ten 
years later he learned that S. T. 
Gordon had published his version. 
He wrote for an explanation and 
was told that his was the melody 
the public wanted. Gordon un- 
hesitatingly paid all royalties. 

The poem of "Leaf by Leaf the 
Roses Fair* was also found in an 
old newspaper. Caroline Dana 
Howe wrote the verses. It was set 
to music by several composers. 
Fred Buckley, of "Buckley's Ser- 
enaders" was one of them, and he 
sang his own setting in all his enter- 
tainments. But when he heard 
Bishop's music, he straightway dis- 
carded his own, and helped con- 
siderably to make the latter's 
music popular. 

Mr. Bishop told me this little 
story of how the song found its way 
into print: 
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'Leaf by Leaf* was afloat for 
seven years/* said he. **One day 
while in Cincinnati I called on 
John Church. He was an old 
friend. I had known him when he 
was a clerk for Ditson & Co., in 
Boston. 

**I was chatting with him in the 
office when a clerk came in and said 
that a lady was asking for 'Leaf 
by Leaf/ but she said the one on 
sale was not the right one. The 
words were there, but the music 
was not. The clerk said there had 
been many similar complaints. 

* 'Church asked me if I knew any- 
thing about the song. I told him 
that on my traveles I had been 
singing a melody to the words. He 
asked me to go to the front of the 
store, see the woman, and sing the 
melody for her. I did so. I had 
barely started when she said: 

'Yes, that is it; and you're the 
gentleman I heard sing it at Mayor 
Bishop's.* R. R. Bishop was May- 
or of Cincinnati about that time. 
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•'Church published my version, 
and it had a tremendous sale. The 
melody was written in 1857, while 
I was in Portland, Maine. 

**1 was generally credited with 
having written the words. Some 
years later while on a visit to Port- 
land I was taken to task for claim- 
the authorship of the verses. I 
then learned that Mrs. Dana 
Howe was the real author, and that 
she was a resident of the city. I 
immediately placed her name upon 
the title page." 

"If Your Foot is Pretty, Show 
It,** was written while Bishop was 
in St. Louis and was introduced 
at the Olympic Theatre, New 
York, by Mrs. John Wood. It 
was the first time she had ever 
sung a song of this class. She 
made a great hit with it, and it was 
principally through her efforts 
that it became a great favorite. 

The brilliant melody now known 
as "When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home," was first set to "Johnny, 
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Fill Up the Bowl," a song written 
by Bishop while he was in Provi- 
dence, R. I., in 1850. It was at 
large until 1863, when P. S. Gil- 
more wrote the new words, "When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home," 
to it. 

Few people ever knew that 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, for many 
years the leading bandmaster of 
the country, wrote the words of 
this stirring song, popular with 
countless millions of Americans for 
many generations, and still a gen- 
eral favorite. 

Bishop and Gilmore took the 
song to Tolman & Co., of Boston. 
It was accepted. Mr. Healy, later 
of the famous firm of Lyon & 
Healy, Chicago, was then a book- 
keeper for the house. He thought 
that the melody had run itself out 
in its association with "Johnny 
Fill Up the Bowl," and suggested 
to Bishop and Gilmore that the 
nom de plume, Louis Lambert, be 
placed on the title page. This was 
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done and the song became one of 
our national airs. 

A list of Bishop's songs would be 
very lengthy. A great many of 
them will live forever. Their mel- 
odies will not let them die. They 
represent in part our national 
music, and like everything thor- 
oughly American, will last. 

One of the most interesting inci- 
dents in Mr. Bishop's career was 
his connection with the production 
of Foster's **01d Folks at Home," 
without question the most popular 
song in America, excelling even 
"Home, Sweet Home," another 
great American song, written by a 
man who really never had a home 
— John Howard Payne. 

Foster conceived the idea for this 
most melodious of all American 
songs while listening to the talk of 
an old darkey, whom he met one 
day in Pittsburgh, Pa. He wrote 
the words, and the music came 
with them, which is usually the 
way with songs that win great 
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popularity. He knew little about 
music and had a voice which was 
far from melodious. 

He carried the melody of "The 
Old Folks at Home" ("Suwanee 
River^*) in his head until one day 
in New York while in the music 
publishing house of Firth, Hall & 
Pond, he met Mr. Bishop and 
whistled the new melody for him. 
Bishop **put it down" and then 
played it over and over on the 
guitar until Foster pronounced it 
finished. 

In those days Bishop was not 
proficient in harmony, but, never- 
theless, he arranged the song for 
the piano. He used only simple 
chords, making an easy yet har- 
monious accompaniment. (All the 
early editions appeared in this 
shape.) 

Bishop had a good voice, and 
while he was singing the song over, 
E. P. Christy, of the famous 
"Christy Minstrels," entered the 
store and listened. He inquired if 
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the song were Bishop's, and when 
informed that it was Foster's he 
said: 

"Steve, I will give you all the 
money I have in my pocket for that 
song." 

Christy produced three $ 1 gold 
pieces. 

Foster was short of funds at the 
time and accepted the money for 
the song. The amount was later 
increased several hundred dollars. 

The song was published as * 'writ- 
ten and composed by E. P. 
Christy," and remained this way 
until the second copyright was 
brought out, twenty-eight years 
afterward, when Foster's daughter 
had her father's name placed upon 
the song. 

Later, while we were speaking of 

Foster's fate, Mr. Bishop said : 

"Foster was a most amiable 
fellow. He was truly a genius, and 

a very modest one, at that. He 
always had the carriage and bear- 
ing of a clergyman. I never saw 
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him — even up to my last meeting 
with him in 1 862 or *63 — ^but what 
he wore the same cut and style 
of material: double-breasted black 
broadcloth coat with trousers to 
match. The last time I saw him 
alive he was sickly and very poor. 
His clothes were faded and worn. 
He managed to exist by selling a 
song now and then to anyone 
who would buy, but he had written 
his best songs before he reached 
this stage. 

"Success spoiled Foster. His 
appetite for liquor grew stronger 
and stronger, until finally he went 
to the dogs entirely, and was often 
found stowed away in some corner 
of a Bowery grog shop. 

**At last his health became so 
broken that he was taken to the 
old Roosevelt Hospital, which then 
stood "on the hill," about opposite 
the New York Life Insurance 
building of to-day. 

"One morning I called to inquire 
for him, and learned that during 
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a fit of vomiting the gifted author 
had fallen from his couch, striking 
his neck upon a jagged piece of 
crockery, thus severing his jugular 
vein. He bled to death. This 
was in January, 1864. 

"Such, alas was the end of the 
greatest song-writer and melodist 
the world has produced. His com- 
bination of words and melody for 
the masses has never been equalled. 

''Foster's life, fate and failings 
were somewhat similar to those of 
Edgar Allan Poe, America's prince 
of story-tellers, whose life ended 
in misery, but whose fame grows 
steadily with the years, because 
he was one of the world's great 
literary lights. His star will never 
grow dim; neither will Foster's." 

Foster was born on the Fourth 
of July, 1826, which was the fif- 
tieth birthday of American Inde- 
pendence, and also the day on 
which two ex-Presidents of the 
United States died — ^Thomas Jef- 
ferson and John Adams. 
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Thomas Brigham Bishop died at 
his home in Philadelphia after an 
eventful life of four score. His 
memory should long be enshrined 
in millions of hearts he gladdened. 
His fame will rest secure on the 
"Battle Hymn" music and "When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home," 
but in addition he left to the 
American people a legacy of mel- 
ody that will give pleasure as long 
as the Republic lasts — and that, 
we sincerely hope, will be until 
the end of time. 

Monuments have been erected 
to John Howard Payne and to 
Stephen Collins Foster, and it is 
now full time to think of worthily 
commemorating in a lasting man- 
ner the memory of a man who holds 
such a high place in the realm of 
American song — that splendid 
specimen of natural melodic talent, 
Thomas Brigham Bishop, the com- 
poser of the music of our great 
martial-religious national song, the 
"Battle Hymn of the Republic." 



The Composer of **The Battle Hymn of the Republic" 

BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of 
His terrible swift sword; 

His truth is marching on. 



Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
His truth is marching on. 



I have seen him in the watchfires of a 

hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the 

evening dews and damps; 
I can read his righteous sentence by the 

dim and flaring lamps; 

His day is marching on. 



I have read a fiery gospel, writ in bur- 
nished rows of steel; 

As ye deal with my contemners, so with 
you my grace shall deal; 

Let the Hero, bom of woman, crush the 
serpent with His heel, 

Since God is marching on. 



The Composer of "Tht Battle Hymn of the Republic* 

He ha^ sounded forth the trumpet that 

shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 

His judgment seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be 

jubilant my feet. 

Our God is marching on. 



In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea. 

With a glory in His bosom that trans- 
figures you and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die 
to make men free, 

While God is marching on! 



Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
His truth is marching on ! 



The Composer of "The BaUle Hymn of the Republic" 

JOHN BROWN'S BODY. 

John Brown's body lies a-mould'ring in 

the grave, 
John Brown's body lies a-mould'ring in 

the grave, 
John Brown's body lies a-mould'ring in 

the grave, 

His soul is marching on. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
His soul is marching on ! 

The stars of heaven are looking kindly 

down. 
The stars of heaven are looking kindly 

down. 
The stars of heaven are looking kindly 

down. 

On the grave of old John Brown. 

He's gone to be an angel in the army of the 

Lord! 
He's gone to be an angel in the army of the 

Lord! 
He's gone to be an angel in the army of the 

Lord ! 

His soul is marching on. 



Tht Composer of "The Battle Hymn of the Republic' 

John Brown's knapsack is strapped upon' 

his back, 
John Brown's knapsack is strapped upon 

his back, 
John Brown's knapsack is strapped upon 

his back, 

His soul is marching on ! 



Glory, glory, hallelujah I 
Glory, glory, hallelujah I 
Glory, glory, hallelujah I 
His soul is marching on I 



